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South. But on its arrival at his Observatory it was found to 
have suffered so much that it actually fell to pieces ! Only a few 
of the more massive parts were entire; and of the rims of the 
circle nothing remained except that which carried the divisions, 
which, as I was informed by Troughton, was of “ Dutch brass,” 
and was quite unchanged; 

The excellence of this Dutch brass is, I believe, recognised 
also by watchmakers, and it seems to deserve inquiry to what its 
superiority over English brass is to be attributed. 

It is worthy to be mentioned that among the instruments 
ordered from Ramsdtn by Usher was an equatorial telescope 
driven by clockwork. But owing to Ramsden’s feud with Usher, 
this was not executed ; and this important aid to the astronomer, 
which had been proposed by Hook nearly a century before, lay 
dormant till it was applied by Fraueuhofer, forty years later, to 
the Dorpat telescope. T. R. R. 

Armagh 


Morell’s Geometry 

In answer to your criticisms on my work, “The Essentials of 
Geometry,” I have given an explanation as to the sources of that 
book. I proceed to give very briefly my arguments for what is 
there advanced. 

I shall do so under two heads, which will be in the form of in¬ 
dictments against my reviewer. 

For I charge him, first, with overlooking the nature and object 
of the book ; and, secondly, with overlooking the context of 
passages he criticises, an omission that changes the entire aspect 
of the case. 

First it is explained (Preface, p. vii.) that my little volume is an 
attempt at a manual and memento for students, of which so many 
exist in France and Germany It is notorious that such works 
do not dispense with others, or touch the plan of school text¬ 
books, and then much of their contents consists of results with 
hints of demonstrations. Then at p. viii. of Preface it is added 
that an inspection of the methods employed will show that 
German and French geometricians . . do not condemn the 

student to keep a geometrical figure rigidly in the place in which 
it is laid down on paper. Revolution and superposition are 
allowed . . . simplifying and shortening the proof, &c. 

Passing to the second indictment, I find that the criticism 
levelled against my so-called theorems of parallels commits two 
serious offences. First, it garbles my matter ; secondly, it over¬ 
look s the principles first laid down in the preface, applying from 
logic two propositions treated by me both manually and logic¬ 
ally ; thirdly, it overlooks claims in pp. 15, 24, 25, where the 
technical terms in p. 20 are explained ; lastly, it ignores the 
fact that all our theorems about parallels rest on assumptions and 
not on logic. 

It is evident that if superposition be allowed, two parallels 
as they cannot cut (hyp.) must coincide, thus the angles they 
form with a secant will be equal. 

Again, the charge of want of logic in my proof of the inequality 
of triangles with three equal sides falls to the ground, if the first 
clause of p. 44 be read- For as this is a case of superposition by 
making the bases coincide, the arms of both triangles must coin¬ 
cide as radii of equal length intersecting at only one point on the 
same side of the base. The proof is equally direct from sym¬ 
metry, from inversion and juxtaposition, and from subposition, as 
in the Notes to Tod hunter's School Euclid. 

As to the critic’s difficulties about explaining the coincidence of 
two semicircles, to anyone used to the free handling of geometri¬ 
cal figures in France and Germany, the thing wears a ludicrous 
aspect. 

Then about the statement that two equal adjacent dihedral 
angles are right angles, a moment’s reflection shows that if a 
dihedral angle be defined (Bos. p. 32) as an angle formed by the 
revolution of a movable plane at its common section over a sta¬ 
tionary plane, when it reaches the point where the two adjacent 
angles are equal, they must be right angles. The definition may 
be disputed, but the conclusion is correct. 

As regards the criticisms on my definitions, I do not think it 
necessary to enter into this matter. The ground of definitions is 
a wide and a disputed one, and I am content to err, if err I do, 
with very high authorities. Euclid has defined a straight line to 
be that which lies evenly or equally between its extreme points. 
This definition affords no assistance in arriving at the properties 
of straight lines. In Dr. Simson’s edition, a point is defined to 
be that which has no parts or no magnitude. This is objec- 
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tionable, as being wholly negative. Again Dr. Simson, in the 
notes to his edition of Euclid, admits that the nth axiom is not 
self-evident. 

In conclusion, the reviewer is of course as likely to attack the 
free treatment of theorems and problems practised, especially in 
Germany, by the conception of the generation of all figures from 
their elements by the movement of points and lines. But it can 
scarcely be charged against the author of the “ Essentials ” that he 
has not shown some of these shorter methods of demonstration 
as used in France and Germany. 

The nature of revolution is fully illustrated at pp. 6, 8, and the 
treatment of angles as ratios in note 2, p. 9. Our limits prevented 
anything more than indications, but verbum sat . to the great 
logicians of England. J. R. Morell 


On the Derivation of the name “ Britain ” 

Having been from home, I did not see the letter of “A. H.” 
in your publication of March 16 until yesterday. His only ob¬ 
jection to my derivation of the name Britain is that the word tm 
in his opinion was “ not used in this island so early as the argu¬ 
ment for its forming part of the word Britain requires. The 
following remarks will show that it must have been used in this 
island quite as early as the word Britain. 

His assertion that “ our word tin is of comparatively modern 
formation,” cannot be established. It must have been familiar 
to the Cornish centuries before Diodorus Siculus described St. 
Michaels Mount, in Cornwall, under its name of Iktin , from 
whence tin was exported by the Phoenicians as far back as the 
time of Moses (Numb. xxxi. 22) ; and from none but the Phoe¬ 
nicians could the Cornish have derived the word tin —for that 
metal, as well as its name, was unknown to them before they 
were visited by the Phoenicians. The name Iktin (Tin-port) by 
which the Mount was called in the time of Diodorus, proves the 
existence of the word tin prior to that period, and the present 
Cornish word stean can only be a corruption of the very anciently 
adopted word tin— a corruption arising probably during the 
Roman period, so that instead of tin being a corruption of the 
Welsh ystaen, or of the Latin stannum , as “A. H.” imagines, 
the reverse is evidently the case. 

Assuming, with most authors, the original Phoenician word to 
be tin, that name continues unchanged in the Saxon, English, 
Dutch, Danish, and Icelandic languages ; but the Swedish name 
is now tinn; the German, zinn; the French, etain and tain; 
the Latin, stannum; the Italian, stagno; the Spanish estano; 
the Portuguese, estanho; the Irish, stan; the Welsh, ystaen ; 
the Cornish, stean ; the Armoric, stean and also staen —the ini¬ 
tial letter or sound s in each of the last nine names being a mere 
prefix, as in the modern word sneeze for neeze (Job xli. 18). With 
this exception, and except the ordinary terminations of the Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese names, these thirteen different 
spellings are merely the different ways in which different nations 
of Europe pronounce the Phoenician word tin. 

Diodorus speaks of Iktin as an island adjoining Britain ; and 
this island (for it is an island two-thirds of the day) was no doubt 
long before his time called sometimes Iktin and sometimes 
B retin ; — Iktin when it was regarded as a “port,” and Bretin 
when regarded as a “ mount”— ik being the Cornish for “ port,” 
and bre the Cornish for “mount.” It was however most gene¬ 
rally known as a mount, and as the most remarkable object in 
Mount's Bay, to which it has therefore given its English name, 
having long before the Christian era, in all probability, given its 
ancient Cornish name of Bretin to the island in which we live. 

Plymouth, March 29 Richard Edmonds 


Records of European Research 

The Chemical Society has taken up a good cause, that of re¬ 
porting foreign labours much more fully than could be worth the 
while for any periodical publication to undertake. 

I have suggested in another quarter the advisability, if possible, 
of joining in this scheme. But funds are requisite to have the 
work well done. 

It has struck me that, as a matter of completeness and economy, 
it would be far better if the learned societies subscribed, and the 
Royal Society made a grant besides its subscription, to engage 
an efficient staff to report foreign contributions not merely to one 
branchof science, but to all, forming, let us say, a quarterly 
cojnpies rendus of European research. 
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The practice of quoting the titles of foreign papers is aggravat¬ 
ing in the extreme, especially when accompanied by the remark 
that “this laborious but lengthy paper is not suited for ‘abstrac¬ 
tion !’ ” 

I seldom go out of our foggy little island without hearing our 
want of familiarity with what is going on elsewhere roundly and 
deservedly abused. But I feel bound to say that, more especially 
in France, I can justly retaliate. 

Russian science is said to be very productive. ,That language, 
at all events, is beyond most of us. 

New University Club Marshall Hall 


Aurora Australis 

Observing in Nature of Oct. 27, an account of a brilliant 
aurora observed in England on the 23rd to the 25th of that 
month, I think it may excite attention to the subject by informing 
your readers that at the same date a splendid display of Aurora 
Australis was recorded at most of the meteorological stations in 
this colony. 

The extent of sky covered was not so great as in the fine 
display on 3th April last, which was also coincident with a remark¬ 
able Aurora Borealis, but the red tint was so much deeper than 
usual, that many persons in this place attributed the phenomenon 
to the glare of the great fire which destroyed the town of 
Lyttelton, and the news of which was just then received by tele¬ 
graph. James Hector 

Colonial Museum and Observatory, Wellington, N.Z,, Jan. 2 


Ocean Currents 

My rejection of the idea that permanent differences of atmo¬ 
spheric pressure could produce any effect on Ocean Currents, was 
meant to be as sweeping as Mr. Johnston considers it. I believe 
that the idea is repugnant to the most elementary conceptions of 
hydrostatic equilibrium ; and I am particular in so far repeating 
the gist of my former letters, because Mr. Johnston, in his letter 
in Nature for March 9, reiterates his suggestion that difference 
of atmospheric pressure is a power in the production of Ocean 
Streams, and whether he suggests that it is a supplementary 
power, or a chief one, is nothing to the purpose, if, as I distinctly 
maintain, it is not a power at all. 

My rejection of the idea that the formation of these differences 
of pressure can produce any appreciable effect, is quite as decided ; 
but Mr. Johnston is mistaken when he speaks of my denying 
also the influence of the movement of these differences of pres¬ 
sure ; for my remarks concerning them were to the very opposite 
purport; and I pointed out that such movements do sometimes 
give rise to rapid and dangerous sets, known as storm-currents, 
which in their irregular and exceptional nature, differ essentially 
from those regular permanent or periodic currents usually under¬ 
stood by the general term Ocean Currents, though they may oc¬ 
casionally modify them both in direction and velocity. 

I would also call Mr. Johnston’s attention to the fourth para¬ 
graph of his letter, and assure him that I have never, directly or 
indirectly, maintained that the Trade Winds “ would account for 
the whole of the phenomena of Ocean Currents but I have 
maintained, and do still maintain, that all the phenomena alluded 
to may be very satisfactorily accounted for by a reference to the 
prevailing winds of the different parts of the world ; and that the 
Gibraltar Current is to be attributed, not to the local, partial, 
and peculiar wind of the Straits, but to the great body of the 
west wind of the North Atlantic, which also produces a northerly 
current on the coast of France, known distinctively as Rennell’s 
Current, and a southerly current on the coast of Portugal. 

1 have discussed this question so fully in another place, that I 
should be only repeating myself were I to say more about it here ; 
but I may add that though, as Mr. Johnston asserts, under¬ 
currents cannot be caused primarily by the action of the winds, 
they can be, and frequently are, caused secondarily by that action ; 
and many a ship has owed her safety from the apparently immi¬ 
nent danger of a lee-shore, to the “ under-tow,” or reflux of the 
water swept towards the shore on the surface. If there is a 
deep-flowing outward current in the Straits of Gibraltar, I believe 
it to be exactly of the nature of an “ under-towit seems to 
me probable enough that there is occasionally such an outward 
current; but I cannot admit that the one observation of it which 
Dr. Carpenter considers he obtained, after several attempts made 
in vain, has abundantly proved its existence ; still less can I 


admit that it is necessary to call in difference of temperature and 
density to account for it. 

Mr. Croll considers that there is a similar escape of water, 
underneath, from the northern to the southern hemisphere, and 
his arguments appear to warrant the suggestion, although no 
such under-current, or system of under-currents, has yet been 
observed. I see no improbability in the idea ; but so many 
mistakes have, at different times, been made by trusting rather 
to theory than to positive evidence of fact, that we cannot be too 
cautious in admitting the existence of such under-currents, with¬ 
out any reliable observations. For that recorded by Captain 
Maury, to which Mr. Johnston refers, has, from the vague 
manner in which it is described, no scientific value whatever. 
There is no mention of locality, season, direction of wind, swell 
or surface current, no mention, of the relation between the effect¬ 
ive area of the “block of wood loaded to sinking” and the 
barrega or breaker which floated it; the depth is spoken of as 
indifferently one hundred or five hundred fathoms ; above all, no 
mention is made of any means being taken to distinguish be¬ 
tween an apparent and real set of the breaker. It is quite clear 
that if the loaded block was lowered into still water, the breaker 
to which it was attached was, to a certain extent, moored, and 
the surface drift of the boat away from it would give it all the 
appearance of moving in the opposite direction. No mention is 
made of the method adopted to discriminate; or, in fact, of any 
method at all being adopted, or any attempt made to eliminate 
or neutralise the many errors which necessarily find their way 
into such an observation ; all that we are told is that “ it really 
appeared as if some monster of the deep had laid hold of the 
weight below', and was walking off with it. ” To such an account 
one is almost attempted to add—very like a whale. 

I have dwelt on the thoroughly unsatisfactory nature of this 
experiment, because, from the description of it having been 
repeated in every edition of the ‘ * Physical Geography of the 
Sea,” I find it constantly referred to—as Mr. Johnston has now 
referred to it—as a conclusive proof of the existence of strong 
counter under-currents at great depths ; where as in reality it is 
a proof of nothing, unless, perhaps, of the careless style ot 
observing which was accepted as sufficient twenty years ago. 

The other instance which Mr. Johnston brings forward would 
be really remarkable, if we only had some evidence of it as a 
fact; he speaks of the warm water of the Atlantic dipping down 
beneath the cold and “ specifically lighter ” water of the east 
Greenland current. It has been well known, long before the 
late German expedition, that at the meeting of the two waters 
there is a distinct line of demarcation, but such a line does not 
necessarily indicate a dip of either water, such as Mr. Johnston 
describes ; as indeed has been very fully shown by the survey of 
the nearly vertical “cold wall” of the United States, along 
which the line of demarcation is more distinct than anywhere in 
the world. And besides, can we admit that the water of the 
East Greenland current is “ specifically lighter ” than that from 
the Atlantic? that the cold water is lighter than the hot, the 
salinity of the two being very nearly equal ? Captain Maury speaks 
of hot water, like oil, running over cold ; Dr. Carpenter illus¬ 
trates the same idea in a long glass trough, showing plainly 
enough the way in which he conceives the interchange to take 
place. I do not attach so much value as Dr. Carpenter does to 
this illustration, which represents a system of motion entirely 
different from that of the ocean-currents; but accepting it as the 
exposition of the views held by the leading supporters of the 
claims of temperature and density, it is utterly antagonistic to 
the idea of this extraordinary dip of warm water said to take 
place near the east coast of Greenland. Whether we consider it 
from a purely theoretical or from a geographical point of view, 
the idea is wholly unsupported, and can only be classed as one of 
those crude speculations which, in every branch of science, do so 
much harm by tending to unsettle the minds of those who indeed 
take an interest in the subject, but have not made it a special 
study. J. K. Laughton 


Draper’s Experiment simplified 
Wishing to repeat Draper’s Experiment, and casting about 
for a simple method of performing it, it occurred to me to take 
advantage of the intense heat evolved in the combustion of 
sodium, and, beginning with the entire spectrum, watch its 
degradation as the heat declined; to which end I formed a 
shallow, conical cup of thin copper wire, half an inch in diameter, 
and, putting therein a piece of sodium, applied a spirit-lamp till 
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